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DEPARTMENT OF NURSING EDUCATION 

IN CHARGE OF 

Isabel M. Stewart, R.N. 

TEACHING PROBATIONERS HOW TO STUDY 

By Maud Muse 

Instructor, Stanford School for Nurses, San Francisco 

When asked to write upon the above subject, I was struggling 
with a class containing a larger per cent of pupils who did not know 
how to study than I had ever met before in my experience. I defy 
anyone to find another group where there are so many undisciplined 
adult minds as those found in the probationary classes of our training 
schools. 

Of course, in this uniquely heterogeneous group there are some 
real students, fresh from high school or college, eager, ready and 
capable of assimilating everything presented in this new field of 
knowledge. Such are a pure joy to the instructor, but they present 
their problem as well — how to meet their needs and not go over the 
heads of the remainder. 

The others usually fall into two big groups. First, those who for 
years (often as many as ten) have indulged in little or no mental 
exercise, — inert adult minds they are, having lost the original im- 
pressibility of youth, and having become set and rusted into grooves 
and ruts, innumerable. Then there are those who frankly admit that 
they never were students; and, failing in high school or college, 
entered training to escape study. The first few days serve to 
demonstrate their sad mistake and an early withdrawal usually 
results. Occasionally, however, a very passion for nursing possesses 
them, which stimulates them to unwonted effort, and makes of them 
often the best of nurses. To the latter group belongs the little college 
sophomore who, gritting her teeth after her first failure in "Solutions," 
said, "I always hated studying and came here to escape it, but I never 
wanted anything in my life as much as I want to be a nurse, and I 
will make good." Needless to say she has. 

A sad and well-nigh omnipresent handicap of the student nurse 
is physical fatigue. How can we expect a mind to be alert after eight 
to twelve hours of strenuous physical strain? To teach such a class 
requires more than an adequate knowledge of the subject matter to 
be presented. Often the instructor must, by personal interest and 
enthusiasm, lift a whole class out of deadly mental inertia before she 
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can hope to present the lesson, however well organized and concise 
it may be. 

I really have nothing new to present upon the subject under dis- 
cussion. Recently several noted psychologists have written good 
books upon this and allied subjects and anything which I have to ad- 
vance must necessarily be condensed from these; merely stressing 
points which I have, myself, found useful. 

Nowadays practically all instructors employ the combined 
"lecture-demonstration-recitation" method of teaching. To some of 
our students the lecture method is unfamiliar and necessitates new 
mental habits, greater concentration and some guidance in note 
taking. The students must be made to see that their notes should 
serve several purposes, as an outline for directing each day's work, 
to insure and facilitate a systematic pre-examination review, and 
possibly as a permanent record for future use. 

Discourage stenographic notes. Such a practice inhibits real 
thinking and exercises only the muscles of the right arm. No 
instructor is inspired by the sight of twenty automatisms, transcrib- 
ing the lecture verbatim without a ripple of mental activity. 
Preferably have the student barely outline the lecture on the left 
hand page of a loose-leaf note book (with practice this can be done 
satisfactorily without re-copying). Then insist that she fill in the 
details on the opposite, right hand page, from memory, within 
twenty-four hours. Upon this page also should be inscribed a brief 
summary (in words of the student) of all readings done upon the 
subject outlined. This accomplished, have the pupil formulate ques- 
tions covering the ground and write them in the margin of the left 
hand page. Covering all these questions is a splendid way to test 
knowledge in review, daily or final, and should the answer evade, no 
time is lost in looking it up. 

Probationers who most need to be taught how to study seldom 
have any knowledge of the nervous system and yet have some under- 
standing of the working of the mind. That jelly-like mass of tissue, 
called the brain, is more delicately impressible than any recording 
phonograph disk. Innumerable chains of microscopic "neurones" 
convey nerve impulses from all the sense organs, and the record is 
made in special areas of the brain, but that is not the end. Every 
impression which comes into the brain from without : sound, odor, or 
object of vision, arouses old associates (memories, ideas, interests) 
and passing to meet them, the result is a new "field of consciousness" 
in the brain, only a small part of which ofttimes come from the outer 
world. 
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The utility of the brain appears to depend largely upon three 
things : 

First: Its sensitiveness to impressions reaching it through all 
the senses. The infant makes use of all senses impartially in adapting 
itself to its environment. It tastes, handles and pulls to pieces every 
accessible object and the sensitive brain records all these impressions. 
The facts thus learned soon become associated into conscious states 
and he knows that a stove burns, gates will open and kittens scratch. 
Later the visual and auditory paths are largely used. Since many 
individuals specialize in the use of but one of these, it is advisable to 
determine which, and thus facilitate learning. 

Does the student see the chemistry teacher as she wrote that new 
formula on the board or hear her voice as she read it? 

Those who find visual impressions more lasting, should tabulate, 
diagram, and make charts and graphs of everything possible. Most 
people do belong to this group, so the efficient instructor never neg- 
lects the visual when seeking to convey impressions. 

As illustrating the auditory group, I recall a seemingly bright 
and conscientious high school student who repeatedly failed in history. 
A visit to her home revealed the fact that the whole family reveled in 
gossip and she knew accurately the dates of every birth and death in 
the community. This knowledge inspired the suggestion that a small 
brother read the history assignment to her, and she had no further 
difficulties. Deficient in visual impressibility, love of gossip had 
supertrained her auditory centers. 

Occasionally a student finds permanent impressions made only 
through the motor impulse of writing. This group finds it most 
profitable to re-copy lecture notes and even write things out several 
times from different standpoints. 

Second : The number of association tracts it possesses between 
these impressions. Here is where an extensive and comprehensive 
"apperceptive basis" helps. The student with many interests and 
memories ready to greet the new impression is not so likely to lose it. 
Also it is here that impressions of equal strength through all the 
senses, make learning vastly easier. The student who has a faithful 
record in the temporal lobes of sound of a new word, equally accurate 
record in the occipital lobes of the sight of the same, still others as 
the word was spoken or written and all connected by "association 
tracts" can scarcely forget it if he chooses. 

Third : Its ability to retain impressions received. This we call 
Memory. It is useless to plead the inheritance of a "poor memory." 
Memory operates according to law. A good memory may be culti- 
vated and is within the reach of all. 
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An act of memory passes necessarily through four stages: (1) 
Impression, (2) Retention, (3) Recall, (4) Recognition. 

Faulty impression is the cause of a large per cent of forgetting. 

The reason most of us forget the names of persons introduced is 
the fact that we seldom hear them distinctly. A most important con- 
dition of impression is repetition and the necessity of knowing how 
to distribute these repetitions to obtain best results is emphasized and 
covered in detail by all psychologists. 

Also in memorizing long selections, they should be impressed as a 
whole or as little broken up as possible. Likewise it is necessary to 
give an impression time to "set" before super-imposing a new one. 
Furnish the brain with facts and it will sometimes evidence a startling 
power of association during sleep. 

A frequent mistake and one greatly to be deplored, is to study 
with the idea that the material must be retained only until examina- 
tion. If that be the goal, it will usually be reached, but don't be sur- 
prised to find that a few days later, the mind is a blank. 

"Retention" is a phase of memory little understood. We know 
we do retain a multitude of facts and that is about all. It is not 
enough, from the student's point of view to acquire and retain im- 
pressions. She must be able to recall them at the proper moment. 
Most embarrassing and aggravating is it to fail in recitation and then 
have the whole answer flash into consciousness at the first words of 
the next student. This form of failure is usually due to the fact that 
memory is not tested under circumstances similar to the desired final 
recall. Practice in answering questions out loud and writing out the 
answer has saved the day for many a student. 

Psychologists make much of the value of "the feeling of recog- 
nition," which accompanies recall. It is described as a "glow of feel- 
ing" of great value in "fixing" impressions permanently — comparable 
to the process which makes of the "negative" a permanent photograph. 
Undoubtedly it is this "feeling of recognition," as well as the addi- 
tional impressions, which makes so valuable the final review before 
examination. 

It is generally conceded that the measure of mental efficiency is 
the ability to concentrate attention. Of all the content of the mind, 
only one idea or concept may be "focal," all else is marginal or beyond 
consciousness, and, even so, attention constantly fluctuates. This fact 
should be emphasized frequently, that, though unable to concentrate 
long upon any one idea, it may be so manipulated, i. e., viewed from 
this angle and that, as to keep it focal for an indefinite period. 

Environmental and physical conditions should receive careful con- 
sideration to prevent distractions. Many, many hours are wasted 
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which the pupils really think are spent in study. When a student 
assures me that she has spent two hours on the bones of the face and 
does not know them, I know that she could probably inform me con- 
cerning every visitor to the library during that period. 

The object of all this memorizing of facts is to make it possible 
for us to exercise that highest power of the human mind — reasoning. 
Of course it is the duty of the instructor to present to her students a 
sufficient number of facts to reason with. Quite a formidable array 
is necessary and they must be clearly defined and carefully classified, 
but sometimes the purpose of their acquisition is lost sight of and 
teaching stops short of its goal. Fortunately the oversight is often 
remedied by the daily exigencies of the wards, which are ever pre- 
senting problems and, providing the class work has furnished ade- 
quate facts, to the thinking student the result is always — "therefore, 
Q. E. D." Try and get the student to study in "problems." Encour- 
age that "eternal why" ; not always by direct answers, but always see 
that it reaches the "therefore." Then, "dry bones" takes on new 
meaning, knowledge comes with new power and daily experiences are 
accompanied by a glow of understanding and resulting satisfaction, 
even beyond all hopes. 

PROGRESS IN NURSING EDUCATION' 
Decidedly the most important event of the year is the appoint- 
ment of a committee of which Dr. Winslow is chairman, to consider 
the question of the best kind of training for public health nurses. 
This committee arose out of a conference which was called by Dr. 
Vincent, president of the Rockefeller Foundation, to discuss the ques- 
tion of nursing in its relation to public health work. In considering 
the preparation of nurses for this field, it will be necessary to study 
very thoroughly the whole question of the education and training of 
all nurses. The committee is exceedingly fortunate in having secured 
the services of Josephine Goldmark for this investigation. Miss Gold- 
mark's ability in this type of work has given her an international rep- 
utation, and we can have every assurance that her study of the situa- 
tion in nursing education will be not only careful and exhaustive, but 
impartial. 

It will be recalled that the Committee on Education urged the 
importance of such an investigation of nursing education, at the con- 
vention in Boston in 1911, and was then authorized to appeal to the 
Carnegie Foundation to undertake the work. This appeal and others 
made later were unsuccessful. It is, therefore, a matter of the greatest 
satisfaction that we are now going to have this much needed study of 

1 An extract from the report of the Education Committee of the National 
League of Nursing Education, read at the meeting held in Chicago, June, 1919. 
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our whole system of professional education, and we look forward with 
eagerness to the results. 

Another event of marked importance in nursing education is the 
appropriation by the American Red Cross of $100,000 for scholarships 
for public health nurses. It is of special interest to report that the 
Red Cross has also responded to a request of the Joint Committee, to 
give $15,000 in scholarships to well qualified candidates wishing to 
prepare for work as instructors in nursing schools. The National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing has also appropriated $10,000 
for the training of nurses wishing to prepare as teachers of public 
health nursing. The number of hospitals awarding scholarships for 
post-graduate study to their own graduates is also increasing, so that 
it ought not to be impossible for any ambitious and capable young 
woman to get assistance in preparing herself for more advanced work 
in these special fields. Superintendents of nurses and instructors will 
be doing a great service both to the nurses themselves and to the pro- 
fession, if they will bring to the attention of the scholarship commit- 
tees or those conducting courses of instruction, the names of unusually 
promising students or graduates, who otherwise might be unable to 
secure additional training. 

Several more universities have established or are considering 
establishing schools of nursing. The University of Texas, which was 
the first in the country to give a nurse a seat on its faculty, and the 
Universities of Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin, are planning further 
extensions of their work in the near future. Michigan and Syracuse, 
N. Y., have established professorships in public health nursing. Two 
or three more colleges are making plans for a five-year course in 
nursing leading to the degree. In Canada, a university course in 
nursing is to be opened in Vancouver, B. C, in affiliation with Van- 
couver General Hospital and other hospitals of high standing in 
British Columbia. 

Pre-nursing courses were also given in several colleges last sum- 
mer. This was a war emergency measure but it is interesting as an 
educational experiment. 

There have been several gifts of money to training schools for 
educational work, the sums ranging between $10,000 and $130,000. 

It is very gratifying to note evidences of steady improvement in 
the direction of better buildings for nurses' homes, better equipped 
class rooms, better reference libraries, etc. Several schools report 
efforts to shorten hours and it is evident that this movement is grow- 
ing. 

In spite of organized efforts during this past year to weaken or 
break down our educational system, it is encouraging to remember 
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that, as at other times, the storm passes and our house still stands. 
We have been under fire from all quarters, one group of medical critics 
insisting that we are over-training our nurses and another group of 
our medical friends in the public health ranks insisting just as loudly 
that we are requiring too low standards of education, and are failing 
to supply them with nurses who are highly enough trained. It is 
difficult to carry out any policy which will be satisfactory to everyone. 

No doubt changes will have to be made and reforms which we 
have ourselves long urged, will have to come, but we have every 
evidence from the way our nurses overseas met their difficult task, 
that most of our training schools are doing a substantial and very 
useful work. We feel that the women in charge of our schools can 
be trusted to hold fast to the things which are good and to work ahead 
steadily making experiments as they can, and trying to meet the new 
demands in the best way they can find. 

This terrible year, the hardest in our whole history, is past, and 
now with our nurses returning from overseas, and with many encour- 
aging developments which promise better things for the future, we 
can go forward with renewed faith in ourselves and in our work and 
with good cheer, to the task that lies ahead. 



TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 

The Michigan State Board of Registration of Nurses will hold an 
examination in Lansing, January 6 and 7, 1920. Applications should be on file 
fifteen days before the date of examination. Mrs. Helen deSpelder Moore, Secre- 
tary, Lansing, Mich. 

The South Dakota State Nurses' Examining Board will hold an examina- 
tion for the registration of nurses at the State House, Pierre, January 14 and 15, 
1920. Applications must be filed with the secretary at least two weeks in ad- 
vance of the examinations. For information address Mrs. Elizabeth Dryborough, 
Rapid City. 



